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WHEN FOUND— 


4 eas the seventh will be the hundred and third anniversary 
of the birth of Charles Dickens. 
* * * * * 

The new David Copperfield play at His Majesty’s theatre has proved 
to be a huge success. From the first night the theatre has been packed 
from floor to ceiling, and the advance booking has been so great, that 
Sir Herbert Tree is not likely to have to replace the play for some months 
to come. There has scarcely been a discordant note in the press 
criticisms, and Mr. Louis N. Parker is to be heartily congratulated on 
what may be said to be the best play founded on a Dickens book. 

* * * * * 

We dealt with the play in our last issue, and as a frontispiece to our 
present number we reproduce a picture of one of the most successful 
scenes, from the special edition of the novel issued in connexion 
with the play, and illustrated from photographs of the chief actors and 
actresses in their parts and of scenes from the play. It 1s called “ His 
Majesty’s Theatre Edition,” and is published by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, at one shilling net. 

* * * * * 

We hear that the Concordance Society of America have in preparation 
a concordance to Pickwick. We have already Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
“The Pickwickian Dictionary and Cyclopedia’ and Mr. C. M. 
Neale’s invaluable index to the book. But the book is an inexhaustible 
quarry and we shall look forward with keen interest to the American 
contribution to the subject. 

* * * *k * 

The Jennings (or Jennens) Estate, in Birmingham, one of the claim- 
ants to which, David Jennings, has died in Wolverhampton Work- 
house, has been the subject of prolonged and costly litigation. Our 
readers will remember it was the case on which Dickens based his 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce in Bleak House. Litigation commenced on the 
death, intestate, of William Jennens, known as “ William the Rich,” 
in 1798. He left nearly £1,500,000 in money and shares. The bulk 
of his property passed to Lady Andover and Earl Howe, claiming as 
next-of-kin through marriage, and members of the same family have 
held the bulk of the property since, despite many attempts costing, it 
is said, £250,000 in legal costs, to dispute the claim. We believe that 
one of our members—a constant contributor to our pages—has a certain 
justifiable claim to being either the rightful heir or a descendant. 
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Mr. Henry F. Dickens’s next recital in London in aid of the British 
Red Cross Society will take place, under*the auspices of the Dickens 
Fellowship, at the Guildhall School of Music on February 3rd. Ad- 
mission will be by special ticket to be obtained of the Hon. Secretary 
of the London Branch, Mr. W. J. Sherlock, 42 Stradella Road, Herne 
Hill, S.E. We understand that Mr. Dickens will, by his recitals, be 
the means of increasing the funds of the Society by over a thousand 
pounds. 

* ee * * 

The engagement is announced of Commander Gerald Charles Dickens 
and Miss Kathleen Pearl Birch. The gallant Commander is a grandson 
of the novelist, and a son of Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. He was 
educated at Beaumont, secured his Lieutenancy ten years ago, and is 
at present in command of H.M.S. “ Harpy ” in the Mediterranean. 

* * * * %* 

For several years past the administrative work of the Dickens 
Fellowship Headquarters has been conducted by a committee of 
management elected by the Council. The term of office of the last. 
committee having terminated with’ the close of the year, the Council 
has decided to revert to the old system of a personal secretary in place 
of a committee. Mr. T. W. Hill has been elected to fill the post. Mr. 
Hill is well-known to our readers as a contributor to our pages. He is 
a keen and sound Dickensian who has the Fellowship at heart, and 
the Council is confident that he will prove a capable and enthusiastic 
Secretary to the Fellowship. Mr. Walter Dexter retains his position 
as Treasurer, so that with the two offices so efficiently filled the Fellow- 
ship’s future may be said to be in safe keeping. Mr. Hill started his 
duties on January the 11th. 

* * * * * 

The funeral took place at Higham, near Rochester, on January 2nd, 
of Mr. John Wright, a farmer, 86 years of age, who was a member of 
Charles Dickens’s Gadshill cricket team and frequently played in 
matches at which the novelist kept the score. 

* * * * * 

In a recent slander case the licensee of a public house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden which boasts the sign of ‘‘ The Lamb and 
Flag,” claimed that it was mentioned in The Pickwick Papers. We 
were unaware of the fact, and should be grateful for chapter and verse 
of the reference: Personally we believe it to be pure delusion. 

aR ene, t * * 

We see that our friend the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier is making an 
effort to form a branch of the Dickens Fellowship in Bournemouth. 
If any of our readers can help him in the matter, may we ask them to 
communicate with him at the Vicarage, Netley Abbey.—TueE Enrtor. 


MEMORIALS AND TABLETS TO DICKENS 


Owing to pressure on our space this month, we have been compelled 
to postpone the continuation of the above to our March issue. 
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“ PEACE HATH ITS VICTORIES ” 
A BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES DICKENS 
By the Rey. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 


A HUNDRED and three years ago! Three years since the Centen- 

- ary which all true Dickensians kept with loving reverence, and 
which will always be kept in their hearts. A hundred and three years 
since Charles Dickens, the most popular novelist of the Victorian era, 
and one of the greatest humorists the world has produced, was born 
at the little house at Landport in Portsea on the 7th of February. 
“ The queer small boy,” as he called himself, who changed his place of 
abode from Portsea to London, and from London to Chatham before he 
was five years old, became at nine years of age the ambitious aspirant © 
to the residence called Gadshill Place, ‘‘ where Falstaff went out to 
rob those travellers, and ran away”’; and where on Thursday, the 
ninth day of June, 1870, the bright spirit of that “‘ queer small boy ” 
returned to God Who gave it.- The dream of childhood was realised, 
and the space between was filled with visions of brightness for the 
work-a-day world from the genius of that child. 

- What visions of peace and beauty are conjured up at the very name 
of Dickens, even in this time of war—but peace hath its warfare too— 
and its victories. 

It is not too much to say, that from nine years of age to the close of 
his wonderfully busy life, Dickens was engaged in the battle of life 
on his own behalf and on that of others—aye, of the world in which 
he lived, and that in his many-sided warfare he played the heroic 
part ; and won some great victories. The world is very much changed 
since 1812, and no part of it perhaps more changed politically and 
socially than the great nation in which Dickens was born, and to which 
his success and honour as a national heritage chiefly belong. 

The heroics of Peace for the last century could not be worthily sung 
without the name of Charles Dickens—the song would be strangely out 
of tune if the crusades against social evils in which he took a leaders 
part were omitted. 

The Victorian era, and the present age do not present many veri- 
similitudes in social or domestic life, and had Dickens's lot been cast 
in this iron age, he might have found now, as he found then, many 
evils to be fought and many wrongs to be redressed, but we may be 
sure that he would not have stood aloof from the fray. He would have 
gone down into the battle and he would have used his weapons. 

I recall two well-known pictures painted by a great modern master, 
contemporary and friend of Dickens, called “ Peace and War.” The 
painter was a poet and the pictures were idyllic.‘ Peace” was repre- 
sented as a pastoral subject. A flock of sheep feeding on the South 
Downs with a view of the sea, a few light sailing craft, and white 
cliffs. On the downs is a cluster of happy children at play, and in the 
foreground—the touch-stone of the painter’s poem—two lambs brows- 
ing at the mouth of an old rusty long disused cannon. Above a blue 
sky and fleecy clouds, * Peace hath its victories.” 


ames 
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The companion subject shews the grim poetry of War, “the battle 
of the warrior with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood, with 
burning and fuel of fire.” A field of the slain, dead and dying horses, 
and their riders dead ; amid the smoke of artillery and the lurid glare 
of burning embers, the walls of a ruined homestead, and amongst the 
ruins ‘‘ where once a garden smiled,” a solitary rose bush in bloom— 
another sweet idyl of the poet’s fancy ! 

How the fine arts make for peace—even in time of war. All but 
Huns and Vandals would be appeased by the peaceful victories of the 
artists, the poets, the painters, and the musicians, and would spare 
their works. Only vandalism would destroy the beautiful and sacred 
edifices of the architects, and the paintings of the artists that adorn 
their shrines. Only Huns and barbarians would shatter the grand 
cathedrals, and destroy the priceless works of art which can never be 
restored. None but men “ with no music in their souls, and fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils’ would not spare these treasures of 
the peaceful arts. “‘ Peace hath its victories” and its warfare too. 
A peaceful warfare is ever going on between light and darkness, good 
and evil. Among the heroes and leaders in this war, stand out in the 
foremost rank the makers of ideas, the poets. The true poet is ever at 
war with the tyrants and oppressors of the world, political or social. 
In this rank is our own Charles Dickens. He was always at war with 
social evils, and unjust laws. From his earliest years, at the very begin- 
ning of his literary career he attacked a great social tyranny—the 
Fleet Prison—imprisonment for debt, the iniquitous system whereby 
the life was gradually crushed out of a man, his manhood and self 
reliance destroyed, and a premium put upon vice and dissipation. 
The experiences of Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller in the Fleet were 
made, by the original genius of the young author, pioneer work for the 
subsequent undermining of that infamous institution. As Forster 
says “he had as yet done nothing so remarkable in blending humour 
with tragedy as his picture of what the poor side of a debtor’s prison 
was in the days of which we have seen that he had himself had a bitter 
experience.” Though men of the type of Alfred Jingle may have found 
it convenient for a time, no honest true-hearted man could have borne 
such an experience without much suffering, even though he were morally 
none the worse for it. “The comedy gradually deepening into 
tragedy, the shabby vagabonds who are the growth of debtor’s prisons 
contrasting with the poor simple creatures who are their sacrifices and 
victims.” 

When Dickens went up into the north with Hablot Browne, to make 
personal observations of the Yorkshire schools—one of the scandals of 
the age—it was with the very definite purpose of exposing those semin- 
aries of cruelty to the public gaze. He went as the champion of the 
weak and oppressed children, to make war upon their oppressors and 
persecutors. He fought their battle with great courage and skill, 
regardless of the consequences to himself, and although his own safety 
was sometime in Jeopardy he sustained the fight single-handed, and won 
the victory. ‘‘ Dotheboys,” says Forster, “like a piece by Hogarth, 
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became both ludicrous and terrible. With Smike came the first of 
those pathetic pictures that filled the world with pity, for what cruelty 
ignorance or neglect may inflict upon the young.” 

The iniquitous system was abolished, and the Yorkshire schools of 
the Squeers type became shadows of the past. 

Another social dragon with which Charles Dickens, as another St. 
George, did valiant battle, was the Court of Chancery as it existed 
during the celebrated case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. “Chancery with 
its sorry and sordid neighbourhood,”’—the haunters of the Chancery 
Court and their victims—“ the verisimilitude between the rag and bottle 
shop” under the wall of Lincoln’s inn, and the ‘“‘ Shop” Chancery. 
Edax rerum the motto of both with a difference. Out of the lumber 
of the shop emerges the will which puts all to rights in the Jarndyce 
suit—but found too late to put anything to rights. ‘‘ The costs have 
swallowed up the estate, and there is an end of the matter.”” But the 
little crazed old lady Miss Flite, and other pathetic and realistic figures 
are too piteous and pathetic ever to be forgotten, and when Bleak House 
appeared, they made a deep impression on the public mind. 

Whatever the Buzfuzzes, and the Phunkeys, and the Snubbins might 
think of the poor little Chancery lunatic with the reticule, and how- 
ever lightly they treated her case, the great public influenced by the 
realism of Bleak House felt that its author was attacking a social 
chimera that ought to be slain or at least bound within the cords of 
justice and humanity. 

Officialdom and red-tape have ever been associated with petty 
tyranny and social wrongs, and society has suffered much from it. 
Beadledom as the representative of a little brief authority, was a case 
in point, and Dickens lashed and exposed it in his famous novel Oliver 
Twist, with George Cruikshank as an ally. The workhouse was not a 
bad institution, as a temporary refuge for the helpless poor, even in those 
days, when conducted on right lines. But it was abused by those in 
authority, and the office of master often bestowed upon men the most 
unfit for the appointment—men of low character, and of selfish 
unscrupulous aims. Hence the poor inmates were too often the 
victims of rapacity and cruelty, and the workhouse got a worse name 
than the prison. It was against this abuse that Dickens waged war on 
behalf of weakness and poverty ; he fought the battle of the downcast 
and needy with his own trenchant weapons, and the next generation 
of paupers reaped the benefit of his championship, so that the work- 
house became by degrees what it is to-day, a house of refuge for the 
indigent poor, where the aged may rest without shame, and where 
the young unfortunate may shun the evils of idleness, amend their 
ways by honest work, and retrieve their fallen fortunes. This result 
is in no small measure due to Charles Dickens. 

In his advocacy of the Ragged Schools, the same spirit of sympathy 
with the downcast animated his efforts. He wrote Miss Burdett 
Coutts what he called a sledge-hammer account of them, and took pains 
to show her that religious mysteries and creeds wouldn’t do for such 
pupils. He told her it was of immense importance that the children 
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should be washed and well fed, that it was very needful to give them 
fresh air and a glimpse of heaven’s blue sky, before they could be 
made to understand even the elements of the Christian faith. 

In this time of perils of war, when thousands of the wounded are 
sent home to be healed of their wounds, we learn the value of skilful 
surgeons and well-trained nurses. We admire their patience and 
fortitude, their gentleness and skill, the soft voice and quiet tread, 
and tender touch of those ministering angels. What a contrast to 
the hired nurse of the days of Dickens, the Sarah Gamps and Betsey 
Prigs of early Victorian times. What a revolution has taken place 
in the regime of the sick room. Who could realize that such a con- 
dition of things had ever been tolerated, but for the pages of Martin 
Chuzzlewit ? Who could have pictured a creature so repulsive in 
those scenes where “ pain and sorrow wring the brow,” but for the 
portentous and typical Mrs. Gamp? “Mrs. Gamp with her grim 
vrotesqueness, her filthy habits and foul enjoyments, her thick and 
damp and most amazing utterances, her moist clammy functions. 
her pattens, her bonnet, her bundle, and her umbrella ”’—but, continues 
Forster—“ that which enduringly stamped upon his page its most 
mirth-moving figure, had stamped out of English life forever one of 
its disgraces.” 

With the weapons of his genius, humour and satire, he attacked 
the monstrous social evil and fought it so gallantly, with such chivalry 
towards the sex, that the obnoxious type was at length swept away, 
and gave place to a higher ideal. 

Six months hence, and it will be the centenary of Waterloo, the over- 
throw of the despot, and the putting down of ambitious tryanny. May 
it be, that within the same period, we may see another Waterloo, and 
the doom of the despot of to-day, and the advent of an abiding peace 
to the nations, in the complete subjugation of that over-vaulting 
ambition, which has disturbed the peace and prosperity of the world. 

A retrospect of a few of the victories that Peace hath already won in 
the past, in which our revered master and maker of ideas bore his noble 
part, may not only be a relief to the dark shadows of this war, but also 
prepare us to welcome worthily and gratefully the white-robed 
messenger, when he comes bringing the olive branch of “‘ Peace with 
Honour.” 


SQUEERS IN BERLIN 


QIR GEORGE GREENHILL in his lecture to the Mathematical 
” Society on January 9th, referred to the Perry system of eduéa- 
tion adopted in Berlin. After a lecture on wireless telegraphy the | 
class was set to work to make antenne, which had played such an 
important part in the war. “ But,” said Sir George, “it was Squeers, 
long before Perry, who invented this system of combining theory and 


practice, only he was ruined by the incompetence of his demonstrator, 
Nicholas Nickleby.” 
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THE “DEVOTION” OF JOHN JASPER* 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 
Author of ‘*Clues to the Mystery of Edwin Drood ” 


5 econ a year ago, as I write, some of us were demonstrating (quite 
*” against our will) that the mystery of Edwin Drood could never 
be resolved by question and answer at a public Trial. Entertainment 
might be provided ; not a conclusion. The points are too conflicting, 
the issues too fine, the arguments too close, and the possibilities of 
surprise too numerous, for any form of discussion except on paper. 
The very essence of the literary problem seems to evaporate at the 
first material touch ; fancy and romance are coarsened when translated 
into fact, and when, in place of characters in the pages we put personal- 
ities into a witness-box. A psychological problem cannot be dissected 
by actualities. This, I think, we have all realised, and we may doubly 
understand the truth when we discover, as in Mr. Saunders’s volume, 
that there are yet new and unsuspected standpoints from which 
Dickens’s last baffling mystery can be reviewed. 

It is quite exhilarating to a jaded Droodist to find that a discussion on 
the old problem does not take him on the dreary everlasting round of 
argument and bring him back to the same point. Speaking for myself, 
I do not wish to be for ever answering the same questions ; and I do 
not enjoy being “ posed” by some startling “new discovery” of a 
controversialist who has neglected to acquaint himself with what 
other people discovered years and years ago. The whole subject has 
now been so thrashed out that it is only when something fresh is 
advanced we can take the trouble to notice it. I am pleased to pay 
my tribute to Mr. Saunders, who has flashed a new, and in some 
respects a brilliant, light on the obscure mystery. 

As my mood will be appreciative, and as I frankly recognise the value 
of his contribution to the discussion, he will pardon a little fault- 
finding at the outset. I will not dwell upon his somewhat loose and 
discursive literary style, because his modest preface disarms criticism. 
Suffice it to point out that the better part of his volume is the 
argument. But it is much to be regretted that an author, dealing with 
a special theme, should not give himself a little trouble to ascertain 
at first-hand what others have said and why they have said it. My. 
Saunders admits he has only read two books—both very good ones— 
and that he only knows all previous books so far as those two mention 
and summarise them. This leads him into injustice and error. He 
wrongly credits, time after time, the two authors with the original 
conclusions of their predecessors; and he misunderstands in part or 
whole what the originators of various theories really set forth. If he 
had spent but an hour or two in going to sources he would have streng- 
thened his own position, he would have comprehended the why and 
wherefore of things more clearly, he would have avoided false con- 


* «<The Mystery in the Drood Family,” by Montagu Saunders. Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. net. 
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clusions, and he would not have offered as strong supports of his 
contentions certain arguments which have already been pretty effectu- 
ally demolished. I had marked some half-dozen examples, but for- 
tunately they do not concern the main matter; and so, with this mild 
protest (for I am perhaps the chief victim of Mr. Saunders’s method 
of getting his information second hand) I readily turn to the principal 
feature of his volume. 

What was Dickens’s “‘incommunicable idea ”’ “ difficult to work ?”’ 
Which was his main theme, the Drood mystery, the Jasper mystery, 
or the Datchery mystery? Did Dickens carefully, subtly, and success- 
fully mislead his readers, and compel them to conclude, until he chose 
to reveal the truth, that a minor theme was the major theme? These 
are the puzzles Mr. Saunders leads us to consider. Let me say quite 
candidly that I, who place the Datchery mystery first, have been so 
impressed by Mr. Saunders’s line of argument that I am at this moment 
almost prepared to place it second. By so doing I am not in the least 
yielding a point as to Datchery’s identity ; whoever the “ buffer’ was 
would not matter, for the question is one of themes, not of persons. 
Datchery might still be Helena—he might even, though I blush to 
write it, be Bazzard—and Mr. Saunders’s theory as to Dickens’s main 
purpose, his “‘incommunicable idea,” would be unaffected. The fact 
is, we get an entirely fresh start, and the details as to Datchery and 
Drood sink into a subordinate position. Mr. Saunders declares that 
the convicticn of Jasper, or, rather, his self-conviction, was the leading 
theme, and that the method adopted by Dickens was so subtle as to 
be “incommunicable ”’ and “ difficult to work.’ 

Readers of the story will at once recall. Jasper’s words, after the 
disappearance and [assumed] murder of Edwin Drood: “I have 
devoted myself to the murderer’s discovery and destruction, be he whom 
he might.” Among Dickens’s various suggested titles for the story 
were: “Sworn to Avenge It,” ‘‘ One Object in Life,” and ‘“‘ A Kinsman’s 
Devotion.” Chapter XVI. is headed “Devoted.” In Jasper’s 
diary, disclosed to Canon Crisparkle, he records that he will never 
relax in his secrecy or his search, that he will ‘“‘ fasten the crime of the 
murder upon the murderer,’ and—note the repetition—‘‘I devote 
myself to his destruction.” Piece these fragments together and you 
get the composite and concrete whole—‘ Devotion.” Mr. Saunders 
takes this word as the real clue. But the mere “ devotion ”’ of Jasper 
to the task of tracking a murderer and bringing home his crime to 
him, would be no mystery if he were simply following another person. 
Suppose he were unconsciously bringing himself to doom! Suppose 
all the evidence he collected to convict an innocent man, in the end 
convicted himself. Suppose that with devilish ingenuity he built up 
the case against Neville Landless only to find that unwittingly he had 
so built, so gathered material, so accumulated proofs, that his own 
destruction was ensured. This assuredly is a great theme, but so 
cunning that it is “ difficult to work,’ and as an idea in one man’s 
mind is practically “incommunicable.” 
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What is the “mystery” except this ‘‘ devotion” (asks Mr. 
Saunders), and what is the object of the ring, except to serve as the 
instrument for bringing about the self-destruction of the murderer, 
in strict conformity with his oath, through the attempt to use it as 
evidence for the inculpation of his rival? Dickens’s very frankness 
has thrown his commentators off the track, and they have followed 
every false scent which he cunningly threw out, while overlooking 
the clue which he took no pains to hide, and therefore hid most 
successfully. 


A good deal of evidence, both direct and indirect, can be adduced to 
support Mr. Saunders’s ingenious proposition. We see now, for the 
first time, the full value of the production of Jasper’s diary. To myself 
it had only seemed “bluff”; now I perceive a deeper purpose. 
“ Bluff” it might still be, but it contained a significant hint not only 
as to Jasper’s deadly aim but the eventual recoil upon himself. When 
Jasper “registered a vow” he was diverting suspicion, which was an 
elementary proceeding ; but if the vow thus registered were fulfilled, 
and he became the victim of it, the whole subject is unexpectedly 
developed and heightened, and Dickens’s plot becomes a better plot 
in consequence. Jasper is his own Nemesis. He digged the pit, and 
he fellintoit. The tragic Greek idea comes into this inescapability from 
fate. In place of the cloud of witnesses bringing proofs of guilt against 
the wily assassin, Jasper is imperceptibly transformed into his self- 
accuser, and therefore the strongest and deadliest ;. all his arts have 
been employed blindly against himself, and all his weapons are turned 
against his own wicked breast. Yes, it is a supreme idea, and all 
honour to Mr. Saunders for the discovery. 

I have already said that the adoption of this theory makes no differ- 
ence to the identity of Datchery; it only puts that problem in a 
secondary position. But in justice to Mr. Saunders I must state that 
he has an opinion of his own as to who Mr. Datchery was, and that he 
does not agree that ‘“‘ he’ was Helena Landless. The chapter in which 
he deals with this subject reproduces most of the old objections, and I 
do not propose to reproduce the old answers. Just one point is worth 
mentioning—that Helena would have been betrayed by her walk, her 
figure, and her conversation, and that Mrs. Tope with whom she lodged 
would have speedily discovered the woman under the tightly buttoned 
surtout. Now it happens that I am writing this article in Manchester, 
and before me is a Manchester newspaper of Friday, January 8th. In 
that issue there is a report of a case heard at the police court of a young 
woman charged with theft. The evidence runs: “She ran away from 
home dressed as a man; became a miner in Durham, and was unsus- 
pected by the other miners; stayed for three months with a widow 
and her son, and was not discovered to be a woman. She returned 
home, resumed female dress, and obtained a place as a servant. After 
stealing some goods, she again dressed as a man and tramped from 
town to town and stayed in common lodging-houses. She next enlisted 
as a soldier, and was accepted. It was only when she was ordered to 
undergo a medical examination that she voluntarily confessed she was 
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afemale.’ These cases could be multiplied a hundred, nay, a thousand 
times. Iam content to let fact answer theory. 

Mr. Saunders discovers that Datchery talked like a lawyer. I should 
maintain that the whole conversation given in Chapter XVIII. is 
laboured and obviously artificial, and would only deceive (as it was 
designed to do) the biggest jackass in Cloisterham. But Mr. Saunders, 
having hit on the lawyer idea, has a positively dazzling suggestion to 
offer—Datchery was a member of the firm of solicitors to whom Mr. 
Grewgious deputed his legal business! It is a perfect stroke of genius 
to create as by magic a substantial and full-blooded Datchery out of a 
shadowy reference to an unnamed firm. The argument runs thus :— 
Grewgious had certain dealings with a firm of solicitors (not defined) ; 
ergo, there must have been one member of that firm; ergo, that mem- 
ber might be in Mr. Grewgious’s closest secrets; ergo, that member 
might be so interested in Mr. Grewgious that he would even risk his 
life for Mr. Greweious’s friends (unknown to him); ergo, that member 
was Datchery. I wonder if his name in print was Harris! 

After this [am prepared for almost anything. Our good friend Mr. 
Willoughby Matchett has identified Datchery as “the clergyman 
holding Corporation preferment in London City ~ who comes and goes 
in this one elusive sentence. This 1s a bold speculation worthy to rank 
with that of Mr. Saunders, and about as weighty. I myself have an 
alternative theory, that Datchery was none other than the determined 
driver of the Cloisterham bus who hated Mr. Honeythunder, and would 
therefore be likely to sympathise with Neville Landless ; but my chief 
reason for advancing his claim is that I think he is the only personage 
left who has not so far had the honour thrust upon him ! 

On the whole I am rather sorrv that Mr. Saunders has written his 
Datchery chapter, because his destructive arguments have all been 
anticipated, while his one attempt to be constructive strikes me as 
being pitifully futile. But the remaining chapters redeem the volume. 
The reasons for believing that Edwin Drood was murdered and did not 
escape, that Jasper was the murderer, and that Dickens’s only object 
in raising doubt was to draw off the attention of readers from the main 
mystery, are all set forth with irresistible logic. If I were not already 
committed to the same conclusion [ think Mr. Saunders’s powerful and 
skilful presentation of the evidence would carry conviction to my mind. 

We come to more doubtful yet strikingly suggestive matter in the 
chapter dealing with the Princess Puffer, Bazzard, and some other 
characters. I think I was the first to say that the Opium Woman would 
probably have been found to be related to Jasper, and Mr. Saunders has 
a similar thought; moreover, he believes that Deputy would have 
proved to be closely connected with some cf the principal personages. 
And what of Bazzard, the character with whom Dickens has so easily 
confused all credulous and superficial students of the problem ? Mr. 
Saunders’s conjecture is admirable. This surly egotist, pretentious 
and stupid, worthy kinsman of the fatuous Billickin, was to play a not 
unimportant part of traitor to his emplover. And this works in deftly 
with Mr, Saunders’s principal idea of the Dickens scheme. It is only 
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fair to let him explain in his own way. After recalling the words 
about the wonderful chains that are ever forging day and night in the 
vast ironworks of time and circumstance, and about the ring with its 
invincible force to hold and drag, he says :— 


If we merely assume that Jasper got to learn of the existence of 
the ring, and intended to remove it for the purpose of avoiding 
identification of the body, if and when discovered, could we not say 
of such a chain, in his own words, ‘“‘ what a poor, mean, miserable 
thing it is?” But if we adopt my suggestion, note how the chain 
lengthens out, and how much more worthy it becomes of Dickens’s 
impressive description: the existence of the ring made known to 
Bazzard; Bazzard employed by Grewgious to shadow Jasper 
(in London), but turning traitor to his employer ; Jasper getting to 
hear from Bazzard of the ring, and of its having been entrusted to 
Edwin the day before his death ; his design to incriminate Neville ; 
his resolution to recover the ring for this purpose; and, lastly, his 
stealthy visit to the place where Edwin lay buried, known, as he 
believes, only to himself, whereby his suspected guilt is finally 
proven by his own act. A long chain, and a wonderful chain, which 
holds and drags with invincible force ; a chain which enables the 
prophecy to be recorded in his diary to be carried out to the letter ; 
a chain which, in fact, proves to me that the “curious, strong, but . 
incommunicable idea’? which Dickens had in his mind has finally 
been laid bare. 


This passage is the most illuminating summary that could be given 
of Mr. Saunders’s whole volume. And how are we various and con- 
flicting theorists left? Speaking solely for myself I say thus: I am 
strongly inclined to concede that Mr. Saunders is right in the “ main 
idea,” and that Dickens’s plan was to convict Jasper by his own arts 
and acts. The arch-criminal’s “ devotion” to destroying an innocent 
person was to re-act on himself, and while he was “ devoting ” himself 
to compass his doom, he was unconsciously ensuring his own con- 
demnation. That is the first strand in the three-fold mystery, 
and I think Mr. Saunders has successfully gripped it. The second, 
relating to the actual murder of Drood, was already in my hands, and 
Mr. Saunders only strengthens my hold. The third, the identity of 
Datchery, is a weak thread easily snapped, and I prefer my own—am, 
indeed, more resolute than ever to retain it, convinced that it is the 
only one that endures every test and cannot be broken. 


THE GERMANS AND DICKENS 


| Deco numbers of Germans are sorely exercised in their minds 
regarding the attitude they should assume towards the great 
masters and masterpieces of English literature. Illustrative of the 
childishness of it all is a controversy which has broken out in the 
Berlin “ Tageblatt”’ about Charles Dickens. One side argues that 
the immortal novelist, as typical Britisher, has no claim to the regard 
or admiration of Germans, and deserves no place in their affections or 
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on their bookshelves ; the other side points out that, although Dickens 
was a genuine Englishman he made it his chief business to castigate 
or satirise the foibles of his countrymen, and expose their weaknesses 
and meannesses to the ridicule of mankind. 

With Herr Rudolf Furst, the well-known historian of literature, 
rests the initial outburst of abuse. In his opinion Dickens could only 
paint crooked or depraved character, and that he lacked the ability 
to portray virtue because he himself was devoid of love. 

It is a long essay and appears in the “ Vossische Zeitung.” Various 
novels are quoted to show that in England parents oppress their 
children, schoolmasters ill-treat their pupils, nurses neglect their 
patients, poor-law officials rob the poor and employers their employees, 
while judges are swayed solely by party feeling. 

Lashing himself into a fury of very German moral wrath, the essayist 
says: “ No other nation has to answer for the sins of such fathers as 
Dombey and Dorrit, of such a mother as Mrs. Nickleby, of such a grand- 
father as Little Nell’s. No other nation knows such hells as those kept 
by Schoolmaster Squeers and Mr. Creakle,’”’ and so on and so on. 

It would be invidious for us to comment upon such utter nonsense. 
Intelligent Germans will not swallow such expressions of petty jealousy. 
Already a distinguished lawyer of their country, Dr. Pinner, has come 
to the rescue, if it can be said to be necessary. However he is so 
obviously sincere that it is only right, in justice to him, to quote him. 
He comes to the conclusion that Dickens’s books may still be enjoyed 
by patriotic Germans. He points out, besides, that Dickens has been 
dead for more than a generation, and has, therefore, taken no part in 
recent politics. Living writers in enemy countries who have given ex- 
pression to views hostile to Germany must be taboo, for in their case 
it is impossible to separate the artist from the man, but in the case of 
Dickens, Germans are still permitted to recognise one of the heroes of 
intellect who.has never harmed the Fatherland, and against whom 
German revenge is powerless. 

Herr Justizrat Albert Pinner asserts that Dickens was full of love, 
and, therefore, deserves love. 

“When,” he says, “‘ a contemporary writer or artist, like Maeterlinck 
or Hodler . . . whom we have rendered famous, now repays his gratitude 
to Germany by abusing her, then the man and the artist are not to 
be separated, and he is to be shown the door. But our revenge should 
not extend to the heroes of spirit of former times, to whom we owe 
our gratitude, and who never caused us any pain. ... Lissauer’s 
“Song of Hate’ speaks out what millions among our people feel. 
Present-day England is our foe. Whoever doubts it should read the 
letters from the front, and observe the joyous enthusiasm, the personal 
satisfaction which fill us at the news of a successful blow against Eng- 
land. But when I wish, after the heavy cares of the day, to escape into 
the still neutral domain of immortal works of the spirit of poetry, 
then I may be allowed to forget, in the company of Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Micawber, and other immortal creations of Dickens’s muse, that 
war 1s stalking through the world.” ; 
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_ POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXIL. 


' The following song, written by Dr. O. W. Holmes, was sung by him 
to the air “ Gramachree’’ on the occasion of the dinner given to Dickens 
in Boston, February 1st, 1842 :— 


ee stars their early vigils keep, 
The silent hours are near, 

When drooping eyes forget to weep— 
Yet still we linger here. 

And what, the passing churl may ask, 
Can claim such wondrous power, 

That toil forgets his wonted task, 
And love his promised hour ? 


The Irish harp no longer thrills, 
Or breathes a fainter tone— 

The clarion-blast from Scotland’s hills, 
Alas ! no more is blown ; 

And passion’s burning lip bewails 
Her Harold’s wasted fire, 

Still lingering o’er the dust that veils 
The Lord of England’s lyre. 


But grieve not o’er its broken strings, 
Nor think its soul hath died, 

While yet the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 
As once o’er Avon’s side— 

While gentle summer sheds her bloom 
And dewy blossoms wave 

Alike o’er Juliet’s storied tomb 
And Nelly’s riameless grave. 


Thou glorious island of the sea— 
Though wide the wasting flood 

That parts our distant land from thee— 
We claim thy generous blood ; 

Nor o’er thy far horizon springs 
One hallowed star of fame, 

But kindles like an angel’s wings, 
Our western skies in flame ! 


A soldier—a private in the 4th Seaforth Highlanders—writing to 
his parents describes his baptism of fire in the trenches and concludes 
his letter thus: “‘ This day has been rather different from those happy 
Christmas Days of the past. Still, Christmas 1914 is not the only one 
that is to come. As Dickens wrote : ‘ But for seme trouble and sorrow 


> 9? 


we should, never know half the good there is about us.’ re 
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IN DICKENS’S LONDON* 


By 0. SACK 


AES are so many authoritative books extant on the association 

of Dickens’s life and books with London, that one hardly expects 
a newcomer in the already extensive field to yield anything new. A 
- brilliant artist and distinguished novelist like Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
however, should find in the fascinating subject, not only an inspiration 
for the medium of his clever brush and pencil, but an opportunity of 
suggesting a fresh point of view as it would appeal to a practised 
novelist. Mr. Smith has missed this opportunity ; and his attempt to 
disarm criticism in an introduction does not even justify the mistakes 
and flights of misdirected imagination to be found in his book. 

This is more the pity, because his charcoal drawings are so perfectly 
charming, so soft and so full of feeling and atmosphere, and of such 
relief from the usual photographs to be found in topographical books 
of the kind. From an artistic point of view we have nothing but 
praise for his book. 

His picture of Lant Street in the Borough is quite perfect as a picture 
of Lant Street, but when he says that the house with the round top 
to the door is the house Dickens lived in when a boy, he says what is 
not true, for that particular house was demolished years ago. And why 
did he paint a charming picture of a small public house known as 
‘““The Ship and Shovel”’ in the same neighbourhood as one of Bob 
Sawyer’s haunts? It is not referred to in the Pickwick Papers, either 
by name or inference. Bob Sawyer may have frequented many such 
places in the district, but there is no more proof that ‘‘ The Ship and 
Shovel” was one of them, than there is that the “George Inn” was. 
Indeed, the latter Inn would have been far more likely. 

His drawing of Angel Place is a delightful and artistic impression 
of an otherwise dismal spot. But he has drawn the wrong end of it. 
The interest in Angel Place is centred in the fact that it leads to the 
remaining portions of the Marshalsea wall to which Dickens refers in 
his introduction to Little Dorrit. These are to be found at the extreme 
opposite end to that depicted by Mr. Smith, and would have suited 
his style of art perfectly. 

A very strange mistake is made in the picture purporting to be John 
Forster’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which as everybody knows— 
or should know—is No. 58: Mr. Smith however, has drawn the house 
next door, and in his picture only shows the doorway and the ground 
floor windows, behind which latter he says Dickens read The Chimes 
to his friends. Even had he drawn the right house, this latter state- 
ment would have been incorrect, for the particular room where the 
famous reading took place was upstairs, and not on the ground floor. 

The ‘‘ George Inn”’ in the Borough is a wonderfully alluring old Inn, 
and for that reason, apart from the fact that it is mentioned in Little 
Dorrit, Dickensians are justified in having a warm place in their hearts 


* «Tn Dickens’s London,” by F. Hopkinson Smith. Ilustrated with 
charcoal drawings by the author. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 165s. net. 
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for it. But it is not the “ White Hart” of Pickwick and Sam Weller 
fame. So that all Mr. Smith has to say about having been shown Miss 
Wardle’s bedroom, and the room where Mr. Perker settled the affair 
of the runaway couple is pure nonsense. That Dickens visited the 
Inn is quite possible, but to put into the mouth of the hostess the 
statement that the Old Court Yard was a favourite resort of his when 
living in Lant Street is absurd, for Dickens was a mere boy at the 
time. We feel sure also that Mr. Smith is labouring under the 
trick of a bad memory when he credits her with saying that the Dickens 
Fellowship have located the seat the novelist used to sit in. The 
Dickens Fellowship has done nothing of the sort, because it doesn’t 
know it, and there is nothing on record to show that Dickens ever 
visited the Inn, although hearsay has it that he did in later lite. 

The “George Inn” is just a fine survival of old days, similar, we 
believe, in most respects to the ‘“‘ White Hart’? Inn, and as such 
Dickensians have a great affection for it, and have no need to invent 
stories about it to justify their reverence. 

In kis introduction Mr. Smith describes his volume as “a book ot 
illustrations with some explanatory extracts from the Master’s text, 
padded with some experiences of my own.’ Dickens’s text is adequate 
and appropriate enough, but we cannot say the same of Mr. Smith’s. 
He seems to have taken anybody’s word when asking questions—police- 
men, draymen, servants. It was a driver of a van who told him which 
was the house Dickens lived in in Lant Street, and he telis us that 
Dickens described the back garden of Doughty Street as “a mouldy 
little plantation, a cat preserve. Sparrows were there ; cats were there, 
dry rot and wet rot were there.” Our readers will recognise that quota- 
tion as the novelist’s description of the garden in Barnard’s Inn. 

We do not like his references to the owner of Gadshill or to the pro- 
prietor of the Leather Bottle, Cobham. His reception at both places 
must have been totally unlike the experience of other visitors. 
Probably it is merely the imagination of a novelist having full sway. 
It certainly is when he describes the offices of the famous Dickens 
publishers, Chapman and Hall in these words: ‘** An old time publishing 
house—a veal one—smelling of printers’ ink, hot glue and leather. 
The desks, tables, and chairs made in the year one, the mahogany 
kept bright by a line of editors, proof-readers, and critics going back 
to paleozoiec age ; a place where the very atmosphere reeks with musty 
traditions and where at night, myriads of ghosts whose names and 
deeds are world-famous, stalk through the dusty lofts, or hobnob with 
the shades of the presses that gave them life.” The firm are neither 
printers nor binders, and consequently have no “ presses” on their 
premises. Neither do they keep a staff of editors, proof-readers. and 
critics in the building. 

There remains for us to say that his publishers have made a handsome 
book of it, and have reproduced the charming pictures faithfull; and 
artistically. The portrait of the novelist however, is reproduced from 
a photograph said to be published for the first time, but it really 
appeared in our pages many months ago. 
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“BARNABY RUDGE” ON THE FILM 


Ni the Alhambra on the 8th January, the Kinematograph Trading 

Co., Ltd., gave an advance exhibition of their recently acquired 
film of “‘ Barnaby Rudge.” The film is the work of the Hepworth Co., 
and is undoubtedly the most ambitious Dickensian production so far 
undertaken by them, and in all probability has cost more money to 
produce than any other English film. The producer was Mr. Thomas 
Bentley, the well-known Dickens actor whose name is associated 
with several other Dickens film plays. 

Admirable in many respects as the production is, it leaves much to 
be desired in regard to dramatic interest. The riot scenes, however, 
were wonderfully managed and form a permanent tribute to Mr. 
Bentley as a producer. The domestic drama, so wonderfully full of 
tragic interest and pathos, was very little else than a series of tableaux, 
which were probably almost unintelligible to the spectator who had not 
read Dickens. 

The story of “ Barnaby Rudge ” as Dickens wrote it, is so involved 
that it is a mistake for any dramatist to endeavour to cover the whole 
of it, yet this is exactly what Mr. Bentley has done, with the result 
that the first reel resembled a series of hops through the opening 
chapters of the book—each hop resulting in an announcement followed 
by a picture to illustrate it—the pictures themselves doing very little 
more than the announcements in unfolding the story, and left the 
audience in a somewhat bewildered condition by the time “ End of 
Part: I.” appeared on the screen. We understand, however, that 1,000 
feet have been omitted from the film as it was originally manufactured, 
and this should be stated in justice to Mr. Bentley. 

The acting was of a very high order, all the individual performances 
being excellent. But why did Joe Willett return from the war with 
two arms? The riot scenes, especially the burning of Newgate prison, 
were faithful to the book and stirring in the extreme. The huge 
crowd comprised about 1,400 persons, and the scenery was perfectly 
realistic. The Chigwell scenes were enacted outside and inside the 
famous King’s Head there, the original of the Maypole of the book. 
Whilst an artificial town was specially erected at Walton-on-Thames 
at the cost of £2,000 to represent old London streets and buildings. 

The costumes too, were accurate to a degree, and show how pains- 
taking in essential details Mr. Bentley has been. The film is to be 
released on March Ist and will surely form a great attraction wherever 
it is exhibited. It should certainly be seen by all Dickensians. 

bd 


DICKENS AT THE FRONT 


APTAIN CORBETT SMITH of the R.F.A., writing from Havre, 
says:— Last night I gave a recital of A Christmas Carol, and 

I have never given it to such an excellent audience. They sat 
mouse-quiet, and didn’t miss a point for laughter or applause. The 
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most striking moment was at the end, when Scrooge gets to office 
first to catch Bob coming late. 

All through the dialogue the men (I could feel it) simply sat breathless 
hoping against hope that Scrooge would turn up trumps. And then 
at the last words, “ And therefore I’m going to raise your salary,’ there 
was an extraordinary outburst of relief—laughter and spontaneous 
applause. 

The recital had been announced in Camp Orders, and was considered 
an event. There must have been quite 300 men who had to be turned 
away—no room.” 


“TINY TIM” INSTEAD OF THE “SUPERMAN” 


conversation recently with a gentleman of German birth, who is a 

naturalised English subject, writes Mr. Herbert Hodder, I learnt 
that twenty years’ residence in this country has taught him to love the 
freedom of his adopted land, and to hate the intolerable burden of the 
Prussian military system. 

He informed me that, as a young man, he was saved from the 
philosophy of Nietzsche by reading the books of Charles Dickens. 
And he added that with every edition of the works of Nietzsche there 
should be bound up Dickens’s Christmas Carol, as an antidote to the 
pernicious cult of the “‘ superman.” 

This Christmas book of the English people’s best-loved novelist is 
indeed at the opposite pole to the teachings of the author of “ The 
Will to Power.”” Pervaded by the kindly, cheery spirit of goodwill to 
men, it sympathizes with the cause of the poor, weak ‘Tiny Tims” of 
this world instead of with that of the “ survival of the fittest.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE REV. E. PAXTON HOOD AND DICKENS 


Sir,—I came across the following references to Dickéns when going 
through some papers relating to the late Rev. Paxton Hood. They 
may be of interest to your readers :— 

In the spring of 1882 the Rev. E. Paxton Hood visited America, 
and wrote from thence a series of deeply interesting letters published 
in the “ Christian World.” In one of them (27th April), he refers to 
the recent death of Longfellow and gives details of ‘“‘a long and 
delightful interview with the revered and beloved poet, only three 
weeks before he died.”’ In the account occurs the following sentence :— 

““ We talked of Campbell, the poet, and while admitting his declining 
fame, he would not part with some of his grand works. This led to 
a jeu d’esprit of Charles Dickens upon Campbell which I had never heard 
before, but uttered, I believe, to Longfellow in the room in which I 
was sitting—‘ that Campbell was going down to immortality with a 
very small book under his arm.’ ” 

In a letter to the ‘‘ Christian World ”’ of 25th June, 1885, the late 
Rey. Arthur Mursell (a devoted admirer of Dickens), writing on the 
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death of Paxton Hood, deprecates “the toadyism which delights to 
dangle on the skirts of notoriety,” and then says :-— 

“It was the fear of coming within the orbit of contempt which such 
sickly osculation must draw from the great upon the small, which made 
me once turn tail upon one of the richest treats I could have possibly 
enjoyed, viz., spending an afternoon with Charles Dickens.” 

It would have been something worth listening to if we could have 
heard Mr. Mursell tell in his own inimitable way the story of such an 
afternoon’s enjoyment. 

Yours very truly, 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire, J. ‘2. PAGE 


THE HOT-PIEMAN: CONFIRMATORY QUOTATIONS 


Sr. . Permit me to submit confirmatory quotations from Dickens, 
bearing on the distinctive and ordinary senses herein. Read 1o midway 
of Pickwick where Bob Sawyer gives a party and it is there stated of 
Lant Street “its principal specimens of animated nature, are, the 
pot-boy, the muffin youth, and the baked-notalo man.” Then 23 years 
later in 1869. when writing ‘‘ Nieht Walks,’ one of the Uncommercial 
Traveller papers he says of the retiring day and life, as night advanced, 
at length these flickering sparks would die away, worn out-—the 
last. veritable sparks of waking hfe trailed’from some late pieman or 
hot potato-man —and London would sink to rest.’? Pie and potato men 
are synonymous, and Dickens carefully avoided giving us neither a 
baked-man or a hot-man in the potato trade. And he clearly shows 
also that hot-pie man is the correct quotation in the ordinary sense or 
ciremnstances. Those American and English publishers who, in 1868, 
ete.. “ eorrected ” the Dickens joke were correct also on this point. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN SUDDABY. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., U.S.A.—-The meeting held on December 21st 
in the Sun Inn parlour was of a festive character, befitting the Christmas 
season and was attended by many members and friends, including 
several from the Nazareth Branch. The programme for the evening 
was greatly enhanced by a short four-act play, taken from Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol, given by a number of senior boys from the Moravian 
Parochial School. “Christmas in Dickens’s Land,” a reverie by Mr. 
J. W. T. Ley, was read by Ars. A. D. Thaeler, and was thoroughly 
enjoved. Mrs. N. P. Otis, president, gave a fine lantern exhibition of 
Madonna pictures, taken from famous paintings. ** Under the Stars,” 
a sone suitable to the pictures, was sung by Miss Grace Lennox, with 
piano and viohn accompaniment. <A very pretty feature of the evening 
was the appearance of little Donald Huffman, aged five, dressed as 
Santa Claus, who recited Kugene Field’s ** Why Do Bells for Christmas , 
Ring.’ with picture illustrations. The decorations were in keeping 
with the season. Several carols were sung at intervals. <A social half 
hour followed, during which refreshments were served. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On December 16th. a delightful recital of A 
Christmas Carol was given by Mr. J. W. EK. Jones. The chair was taken 
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by Mr. T. Walker. A collection was taken in aid of the Charitable 
Fund, and a large number of garments for children were also handed 
in. The meeting had its sequel on the following Saturday, December 
19th, when about 170 poor children were entertained by the Fellowship. 
They had a substantial tea, followed by an entertainment, which in- 
cluded a Punch and Judy show, and each child was presented with a 
garment, a bag of sweets, a cracker, and a Christmas card. The 
Fellowship here expresses its thanks to Mrs. Ellison, Mrs. Lamplugh, 
Mr. Walker, and the many other members whose contributions and 
work went to make this Christmas Party a great success. The many 
friends who “ looked in” during the evening appeared satisfied at the 
manner in which their gifts were distributed, ‘‘ in the spirit of Christmas, 
and the name of Charles Dickens.” 


CHELTENHAM.—The Decemher meeting took place at the new 
quarters in the Oriental Café, necessitated by the largely increased 
membership. The chair was taken by Mr. R. L. Steel in the absence 
of the President, Lieut. E. C. Willoughby, on military duty. Readings 
from Nicholas Nickleby, the book adopted for study this year, were 
given by Mrs. A. F. G. Marshall, Mr. R. F. Beard, and Mr. C. H. Hill, 
followed by a discussion in which Mr. Brown and Mr. Mason took part. 
The former held that Dickens satirized the scholastic profession, and 
the latter asserted that the novelist’s method was not wrong and that 
the profession to-day was reaping the benefit in consequence. Garments 
for distribution among the poor, made by the ladies of the Branch. 
were exhibited. 


DUBLIN.—On December 16th the meeting was under the direction 
of Mr. M. D. Collins. The Cricket on the Hearth was chosen as appro- 
priate to the Christmas season and proved as fresh a source of pleasure 
to its hearers as ever. The three chapters were read by Mr. Robert 
Cavendish, Mr. D. Swaine and Mr. M. D. Collins respectively. In 
their hands the story had full justice and charmed the audience with 
its truly Dickensian spirit. Between the chapters songs were given 
by Miss Collins and Mr. Percy Gillespie, which added greatly to the 
enjoyable character of the meeting. A short discussion followed, in 
which several members took part. On Twelfth night a Whist Drive 
was held, and its success was altogether due to Mr. M. K. Singleton’s 
energy in looking after the arrangements. The prizes were a salad 
bowl and servers, won by Miss Rawlins: a silver toast-rack won by 
Miss Hutchinson; a smoker’s outfit won by Mr. Fawcett, and an 
edition of A Tale of Two Cities won by Mr. Mahony ; the consolation 
prizes went to Miss Kilpatrick and Mr. Godfrey. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The members of the Fellowship 
Dramatic Club have been busy during the holiday recess. Mrs. 
Raithby’s amusing little play, ‘‘ Incog.”’ has been of service on several 
oceasions, when the club has assisted at entertainments for the many 
territorials who are billeted in the City, and on Thursday, the 14th 
January, a Dickensian Recital, interspersed with songs by Miss 
Milly Kjelson, and Mrs. Raithby, was given by Mrs. Marie Lund, Mr. 
Herbert D. Down, Mr. H. W. Brierley, and Mr. R. C. Harrison, before 
a crowded gathering of soldiers, at Eyre Place Church. The Rey. W. T. 
Cairns, who presided, in thanking the performers, spoke warmly of 
the influence for good which the life and writings of Charles Dickens 
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had exerted on the world. The Session resumed on January 2lst, 
with a paper, ‘‘ Jingle and His Profession,” by Mr. Laurence Raithby. 


GLOUCESTER.—The visit of Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, which 
had been looked forward to with much interest, took place on the 
evening of the 5th inst., when the Guildhall! was well filled with a large 
and appreciative audience. Mr. Dickens’s selections were, The Poor 
Traveller and Dr. Marigold’s. Prescriptions. The stories were unfolded 
with dramatic power and listened to with intense interest. During a 
brief interval violin solos were played by Miss Elaine Dickens. As a 
result of the recital, the Secretary of the Gloucester branch of the 
Fellowship has been enabled to send a cheque for £30 to the British 
Red Cross Society. The monthly meeting of the Fellowship was 
held on January 6th, when the consideration of A Tale of Two Cities 
was resumed. Splendid readings were given by Mr. E. R. Richings 
(son of the Secretary), Mrs. W. L. Edwards and Mrs. E. Phelps, followed 
by a discussion. Mr. E. Kendall Pearson was complimented on his 
interesting article in last month’s Dickensian on “‘ Charles Dickens and 
Ross,’’ the wish being expressed that the writer would read the same 
at the February meeting of members. Mr. H. W. Bruton followed 
with a delightful description of the history of Tellson’s Bank, and was 
warmly thanked for his share in the evening’s programme. Satis- 
faction was expressed at the result of Mr. Henry F. Dickens’s recital, 
and thanks accorded to all those who assisted in the arrangements. 
A collection for the Belgian refugees realised £3 2s. 9d. 


HATFIELD.—The branch has been doing its best in Hertfordshire 
in the spirit of Dickens, by way of entertaining the soldiers, and aiding 
the British Red Cross Society. Two-concerts were recently given in 
the Countess Anne’s School at Hatfield, and one at Potter’s Bar, and 
more such are to follow. 


LONDON.—On January the 6th, at Hamilton House, the Rev. 
A. R. Runnels-Moss, M.A., of Birmingham, delivered one of his well- 
known “ Dickens Plays.’? The book chosen was Nicholas Nickleby 
the salient features of which were condensed into a two hours’ dramatic 
recital. Mr. Moss kept close to Dickens except when narrating 
the story. He exhibited such histrionic ability when presenting 
each character, that one felt the actual persons themselves were walking 
about the stage. It would be impossible in a short article even to in- 
dicate the many interesting features brought out by Mr. Moss, but 
special mention might be made of the ingenious rendering of Miss 
Squeers’ letter to Ralph Nickleby, which induced rounds of applause. 
The audience was kept in clcse attention throughout the whole per- 
formance. Mr. W. B. Warren as chairman, expressed in felicitous 
terms the sincere and hearty thanks of the members for the great 
treat. afforded by Mr. Runnels-Moss, and was supported by Mr. 
Frank S. Johnston. 


MANCHESTER.—At the monthly meeting on January 8th, papers 
were read on “‘ The Soldiers and Sailors of Dickens.” Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters, in his contribution, pointed out that only about twenty-five 
soldiers were mentioned by name in Dickens’s novels, and about a 
dozen seamen. It was rather surprising that though Dickens lived in 
stirring times, he dealt very sparingly with the military events of 
his day in his novels. In his private correspondence and speeches, 
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however, he turned his attention more particularly to the reform of 
the Army, and the need for improving the lot of the common soldier. 
Although he saw the inevitability of war, he was an ardent advocate 
of peace, and did everything he could to promote a better understanding 
among the nations. Mr. R. Bagot gave a short address, in which he 
urged that the fondness for extravaganza shown by Dickens in early 
. life coloured his treatment of military matters in his writings. Mrs. 
Laurence Clay gave an appropriate recitation on Captain Cuttle’s visit 
to Florence Dombey. A paper was also read by Mr. Thos. Cooke on 
“The Real Dotheboys Hall,” in which he urged the claims of Woden- 
croft Lodge, near Barnard Castle, as the scene of the exploits of Mr. 
Squeers, and the sufferings of Smike. Mr. Cooke’s father was a scholar 
at the school a hundred years ago, and his experiences, Mr. Thos. 
Cooke said, showed that Dickens had by no means exaggerated the 
bad treatment to which the pupils were subjected. Mr. G. F. Gadd 
presided. 


NEW YORK.—The Christmas meeting was held on December 15th, 
when a reading of A Christmas Carol was given by Mrs. Magdalena 
Guiremand. Vocal solos were contributed by Mme. Alto Yolo, and 
the newly organized Ladies’ Chorus sang a number of carols, with 
violin accompaniment by Miss Olga K. Ihlseng. Miss E. F. Dwyer, 
Principal of the Rhinelander School for Crippled Children gave a 
ten-minute talk on her work. Each member was asked to bring a 
toy, wrapped up in Christmas style, or its equivalent in money, towards 
a Merry Christmas for the Tiny Tims, a charitable work which the 
branch has carried on for nearly ten years. 


NOTTINGHAM.—A Christmas Carol was again admirably rendered 
by Mr. Walter Attenborough on December 22nd, in the Mechanics’ 
Institution, before a goodly gathering; the proceeds of the recital 
being, with other donations, expended in providing some 150 of Notting- 
ham’s poorest children with three hours of unalloyed pleasure on the 
following day. Taking first the form of a “ Tiny Tims” Tea Party in 
Castle Hall, there followed prize competitions for boys and girls, for 
the best delivered recitations, several of the former holding their hearers 
spell-bound by the splendid fervour of their patriotic declamations. 
Words of good cheer and encouragement were addressed to the children 
by the president (Mr. R.‘Ivens) and secretary (Mr. A. Rudd); a 
number of vocalists and humourists furnished wealth of fun and 
merriment, and, crowning al], there “looked in”’ the Mayor, who 
addressed a little ‘“‘ heart to heart talk” to the children. ‘‘ Father 
Christmas,”’ too, somehow got into the corridor, and bestowed a part- 
ing benison and ** backsheesh ”’ on the youngsters as they clattered out 
with happv, smiling faces. On January 5th a New Year’s Conver- 
sazione and Whist Drive was held, whereat the Hon. Secretary went 
his previous best ‘‘ one better’? as genial master of the ceremonies. 


PHILADELPHIA.— Instead of the usual Character Costume Party, 
Mr. William Sterling Battis, the well-known impersonator, was the 
feature at the December meeting, in his ** Life Portravals of Dickens.” 
Although a resident of Chicago, Mr. Battis has for five years been a 
member of this Branch, but as the “‘ Windy City ”’ is 822 miles away, 
he seldom attends the meetings. He was given a hearty reception. 
Mr. Battis is skilled in the art of “making up,” and with the aid of 
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paint, powder, wigs and costumes he creates each character in 
full view of the audience, telling. meanwhile, al] about the personage 
being built up before you, and finally appearing as one of the 
immortals. Charles Dickens (after the Gurney portrait) was 
followed by Scrooge, Micawher, Fagin, Dismal Jemmy, Rogue Rider- 
hood, and Mr. Peggotty. Riderhood’s visit to Bradley Headstone’s 
school was particularly well given, while Disma] Jemmy’s description . 
of the clown’s death was realistic to a degree. Miss Cissy Gray, late 
of London, rendered several songs in a pleasing manner, and at the 
close refreshments were served, followed bv dancing. At the last meet- 
ing of the Executive Council, Mr. W. S. Rutter, Jun., treasurer of the 
branch, exhibited a handsomely bound book containing clippings of 
all the newspaper articles relating to the Philadelphia trial of John Jas- 
per, and a sample of every card, folder and other printed matter relating 
thereto, even including the menu of the dinner afterward tendered 
Justice John P. Elkin, signed by each participant. It is arranged 
with the care and thoroughness characteristic of our honoured treasurer, 
and forms a unique item of Dickensiana. 


PORTSMOUTH.—A pleasant evening was spent on January 13th 
in the Mayor’s Banqueting Room of the Town Hall, the occasion being 
some readings from Dickens’s works by Mr. Harold J. Ripper, Pro- 
fessor of Elocution, including the ** Flight of Little Emily,” the ‘* Death 
of Sidney Carton,” ** Mr. Winkle at Bath,” ~The Murder of Nancy,” 
and ** Mr. Pickwick and the Cabman.”’ Mr. Ripper has fine histrionic 
abilities, and he portrayed the various phases of character in these 


varying selections strikinely. The Mayor, Alderman J. H. Corke, J.P. 
presided. 


SOUTHAMPTON.--A well attended meeting was held on 11th 
January when a splendid programme arranged by Mr. Douglas Bird 
was given to the great enjoyment of those present. Mr. Bird himselt 
was responsible for musical monologues and character sketches, and 
was well supported by Mr. Wilfred Powell, Miss Conroy, Miss Edith 
Crook and Miss Christobel May. At the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings Mr. A. C. Hallett, who was in the chair, made very feeling 
reference to the death of Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P.. one of the vice-presidents. 
A resolution of condolence was passed to the widow and fainily, the 
members standing. A handsome floral tribute was sent as a inark of 
respect. <All the meefings of this session have been well attended. 


SWADLINCOTE. —On December 16th, Mr. L. f. Tunnicliffe gave 
a recital of A Christmas Caro] at the Town Hall in aid of the Branch’s 
treat to poor children. The talented elocutionist gave a masterly 
interpretation. The Christinas treat on December 28th was a great 
suecess. In addition to 250 children of the town. there were also present 
many Belgians. They all enjoyed an excellent tea, which was followed 
by a Cheistinas Tree with a real Father Christmas. who gave a little 
present to each child, who received it with huge delight. All the 
guests were given free adinission to the Picture Palace for a subsequent 
day. On Christinas eve the Branch held its annual social at the Free 
Library, and it proved to be a pleasant and happy function. 


SYDNEY.— The Ortober Meeting was held in the Y.M.C.A. Hall. 
The programme was excellent and one of the features of it was the 
rendering of ~ Fanny Saueers’ Tea-Party,” by Miss Gwyn Smith, a 
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talented elocutionist. Her performance left nothing to be desired. 
Miss Thelma Dlingworth gave ~ Recalled to Life,” trom A Tale 9/ 
Two Cities. Miss Bailey, Mr. Francis Stuart and Mr. Bailey also 
contributed to the evenine’s enjoyment, Mr. Bailey delivering an able 
paper on ~ Dickens.” His Honour Judge Backhouse presided. 


TORONTO.—A Christmas Carol as a spectacwar and ghostly 
drama in four acts, dramatized by Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, R.C.A., 
R.B.C., was given on December 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th at the Guild- 
hall, Toronto, Canada. ‘lheve was a large audience each evening and 
the receipts will go to the patriotic fund. The piece was most. effec- 
tively staged and every part was well taken, the Scrooge of Mr. Lugsdin 
and Bob Cratchit of Mv. Bell-Smith being particularly good. Mr. 
Basil Morgan’s work as stage director was most efficient and his Marley’s: 
Ghost very effective. The Cratchit family was most. life-like, and 
Fred’s party and Fezziwies’ ball great successes. On December 23rd 
it was given at the camp where the Second Canadian Contingent are in 
training, when some 5,000 soldiers were entertained. 


TOTTENHAM.— The monthly meeting was held on 14th January at 
the High Cross Institute, when Mr. C. H. Green delivered his interesting 
lantern lecture on ~ London and the Thames as seen and described 
by Dickens.” The lecture was greatly enjoyed, and the collection of 
slides was delightful. Mr. Frank S. Johnston made a happy little 
speech at the close of the ineeting and proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Green for his entertaining lecture. Mr. C. H. Cresswell and Mr. 
A. Batchelor also spoke. 


WEST LONDON.- The January meeting took the form of mis- 
cellaneous readings by inembers. During the evening a handsome 
silver cake dish, milk jug and basin were presented to Miss Debac, the 
Hon. Secretary, by the members, in recognition of her untiring 
devotion to the branch. The branch has given donations to the 
Tobacco Fund for the soldiers at the front, in connection with which 
Mrs. Seward, the Hon. Treasurer, has corresponded with several of 
the brave fighters who have sent her many letters of thanks. So much 
were her letters appreciated. that she feels some of our other branches 
might hke to follow her example and send more Dickensian letters to 
the lonely soldiers. 


WINNIPEG.—The Christinas entertainment given by the branch 
at their special Christinas Meeting was a unique one, After a solo, 
rendered acceptably by Miss Jean Pollard, President H. (:. Wade 
announced to the audience that they would now have the pleasure of 
hearing a rendering of The Christmas Carol as adapted by Dickens 
himself during his reading tour when he visited America. The audience 
expected to see the evening entertainer step forward to give the 
*Carol”’ in the accustomed way, but instead, to all appearances, the 
nnmortal Charles Dickens himself came out, bowed to the audience, 
and immediately started to give his reading. The audience sat spell- 
bound for some moments, as the make-up and the correct attention to 
the little details of the costumne, ete., by Mr. Fred CC. West was so 
accurate. At the conclusion of the ~ Carol” Dickens rapidly disap- 
peared, and in his place reappeared Mr. West to receive the applause 
of the andience. Durine the month the Dickens Players gave per- 
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formances of short plays from Our Mutual Friend. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
and Barnaby Rudge. They were a great success. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—On 23rd December in the City 
Hall, 1,052 children from the poor districts were entertained. Ex- 
preceptor Gray occupied the chair, and said a few words of welcome to 
the children. After the blessing had been asked, dinner, consisting 
as formerly, of beef steak pie and plum pudding was served. The band 
of the 76th Glasgow (Cathedral) Company of the Boys’ Brigade played 
selections during the meal. Afterwards a programme comprising a 
Punch and Judy Show, a cinematograph entertainment, by favour of 
the B.B. Pictures, Ltd., and some humorous Scottish readings by Mr. 
Jay Montgomery, were carried through to the great enjoyment of the 
children. The entertainment cencluded with a few remarks by the 
chairman, and on leaving the hall each juvenile received a bag of sweets. 


ADDENDA 


HULL.—The branch held their New Year’s party on January Sth 
at the Metropole. There was a full attendance of members and friends 
present and under the leadership of the president, Mr. R. J. Burden, 
proceeded to have a very good time indeed. The programme was 
arranged on somewhat original lines, and included dances, games, 
songs, and recitations. A duologue presented by Mrs. H. H. Elsom 
and Mr. A. G. Cape was well received. The party broke up unani- 
mously agreeing that it had been a most enjoyable evening. On 
January 22nd, in place of the discussion announced, a miscellaneous 
evening was arranged. Readings from Hdwin Drood were given by 
Miss Ruby Roberts, Miss E. A. Brown, Mr. H. W. Chivers, Mr. H. J. 
Barney and Mr. J. O. Hampshire. Songs and instrumental music 
were contributed by Mr. Thomas and Mr. and Mrs. Williamson. 


PLYMOUTH.—On January 14th the Annual Tiny Tim Tea was 
given in the Guildhall, when a thousand of the poorest children in the 
town were entertained to a sumptuous tea and a capital entertainment. 
In the absence of the Mayor, the President (Mr. Wright), greeted the 
children, and short speeches were made by the Rev. J. H. Crickmer, 
and the Rev. Charles Joseph. Songs were given by several talented 
artistes, and the children joined in singing the National Anthems of the 
Allies, and other popular ditties. Conjuring and Puch and Judy added 
much to the enjoyment of the large company, and at the close, oranges 
and sweets were distributed. About two hundred ladies assisted 
at the tea, and helped to make the function a great success. On 
January 18th, Mr. P. McLaughlin read a paper on “ Fools, chiefly 
from the works of Dickens,” which was much enjoved, and provoked 
an interesting discussion. 


HOBART.—A new Branch of the Dickens Fellowship has been formed 
in Hobart, Tasmania, the President of which is the Venerable F. T. 
Whitington, Archdeacon of Hobart. The Vice-Presidents are Messrs. 
Charles Waish, C. Davenport Hoggins, and J. R. Betts. The Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer is Mr. A. J. Taylor, the Public Librarian of 
the city. Under such auspices the Branch should prove to be a very 
successful one, for the Archdeacon himself is a great lover of Dickens. 
and has lectured, we understand, more than two bundred times in 
Australia and Tasmania on his favourite subject.— THe Eprror. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS 

David Copperfield by Charles Dickens. His Majesty’s Theatre 
Edition, with special illustrations of the actors in their parts, crown 8vo. 
Is. net. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

Selections trom Dickens with notes by L. B. Tillard, B.A. Illustrated 
by Launcelot Speed. London: Longmans Green and Co. 1s. 

Recitations from Dickens compiled and adapted by Mrs. Alice 
Hasluck. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 2s. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“The History ef ‘ David Copperfield.’ ” by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
Ladys Pictorial, 26th December. 

“Charles Dickens and War,” by J. Warrington Examiner, 12th 
December. 

“ Dickens-Tide,” by John o’ London. T.P.’s Weekly, 26th Dec- 
ember. 

“The Stage History of ‘David Copperfield,’ by 8. J. Adair Fitz- 
Gerald. Evra, 23rd Decemher. 

*** Edwin Drood’ Again,” The Times, Literary Sup., 31st December. 

‘“‘ Peggotty’s Houseboat,” letters from J. Hartley Knight and F. 
Gordon Roe. Daily Mail, 29th and 3lst December. 

** Sir Herbert Micawber on the Dramatic Genius of Dickens,” 7.P.’s 
Weekly, 2nd January. 

** The Magic of Dickens.” The Cinema, 14th January. 

““Mrs. Micawber’s Song: ‘ Little Tafflin.’’’ Daily Telegraph, 14th 
January. 

“The Dickensian.”” Reviews of volume ten in Westminster Gazette, 
4th January ; Daily Telegraph, 6th January ; Manchester City News, 
9th January ; Scotsman, 11th January. 

*“ Another Eagle feather dropped by Dickens’”’ (the copy of the 
“Carol” used by Dickens in “his famous suit against the pirates), by 
William S. Braithwaite. Illustrated. Boston (U.S.A.) Evening 
Transcript, 9th January. 

‘““A Visit to Rochester,” by James T. Lightwood. Illustrated. 
The Cyclists’ Touring Club Gazette, January. 

‘Dickens as a Tonic,” by Carlton Eversley. The Co-operative 
News, 16th January. 

‘“* Dickens on the Stage.” The Times, 16th January. 

‘“ David Copperfield’ (Masterpiece of the Week), by Margaret 
Hamilton. Everyman, January 22nd. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 


1. Swadlincote: Recital by Mr. L. F. Tunnicliffe, at Free Library at 
8 p.m. - 
Plymouth: Birthday Celebration at Micado Cafe. 
2. Nottingham: ‘‘ David Copperfield,’ by W. H. Jarvis, at 
Mechanics’ Institute, at 8 p.m. 
3. Liverpool: ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities,’ arranged by Mrs. Bell and 
Miss Stewart, at Royal Institution, at 8 p.m. 
London: Recital: ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,” by Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C., at Guildhall School of Music, John Carpenter 
Street, E.C., at 8 p.m. 


6. 


eZ) 


10, 


28. 


. Edinburgh: Lecture by Lady Parrott, at Goold Hall, at 8 p.m. 
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Dublin: ** Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,” at College Restaurant, at 9. 

Portsmouth: Tea and Entertainment to 1,200 Tiny Tims, at 
Clarence Pier. 

Manchester: Dickens Birthday Celebrations, in aid of Manchester 
Branch of the National War Fund. Chairman, Mr. Ben H. 
Mullen, M.A. (President), at Milton Building, at 7-50 p.m. 

Hull: Birthday Celebration, Whist Drive and Dance, at the 
Metropole. Proceeds to Lord Mayor’s Fund. 

Edinburgh: Birthday Celebration. Dramatic Performance at 
Lauriston Street Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Brighton : Recital by Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett, at Old Steine Hall. 
at 8 p.m. 

Bristol: Birthday Celebration. 

Edinburgh: Dickens Birthday Service in Tron Parish Church. 
Preacher: Rev. John Wallace, M.A. 

Montreal: Annual Supper, at Victoria Hall, Westmount. at 
8-15 p.m. 

Southampton: Draimatic Evening by 8. A. D. 5. under direction 
of Mrs. G. H. Bishop, at Shaftesbury Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Tottenham: Papers and Discussion on Great Expectations, at 
High Cross Institute, at 8 p.m. 

Redditch: Birthday Social at the Temperance Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Dublin: Birthday Celebration: Dickens Character Tea at 
College Restaurant, at 8 p.m. 

Portsmouth : Concert arranged by Mrs. Sidney Corner, in Mayor’s 
Banqueting Room, at 8 p.m. 

Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College, at 8-15 p.m. 

Swadlincote : Paper by Mr. E. Plummer, at Free Library, at 8 p.m. 

Plymouth: Paper on © Martin Chuzzlewit,” by Mr. J. Reddie 
Mallett, at Micado Café. 

Nottingham: °° Pickwick.” by Alderman J. Houston, at 
Mechanics’ Institute, at 8 p.m. 

Birmingham : Papers by Mr. E. J. Timminegs, Miss Annie Bennett 
and Mr. L. G. Bosworth, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30 p.m. 

Bristol : Sketches and Papers at All Sains’ Hall, Clifton, at 8 p.m. 

Liverpoo]: Lantern Lecture: ** Round about Rochester with 
Charles Dickens,’ by Prof. J. C. Bridge. Mus.D., at Koyal 
Institution, at 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh: Short Papers: “The Tribe of the Leo Hunters,” 
by Miss I. M. Pagan. and *‘ The Prisoners of the Fleet,” by 
Mr. J. Cooper Calder, at Goold Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Hull: “* Thackeray and Dickens,” by Mr. C. H. Burden, at the 
Metropole, at 8 p.m. 

Hackney and Stoke Newington: Lecture: “The Miscellaneous 
Writings of Charles Dickens,” by Mr. B. W, Matz, at West 
Hackney Lecture Hall, Church Road, Stoke Newington, at 8. 

Montreal: ** Dickens and Wells,” by Prof. H. Rose and ‘‘ Bob 
Sawyer’s Party,” by the Fellowship Players, at Victoria 
Hall, Westinount, at 8-15 p.m. 

Dublin: Whist Drive, at College Restaurant, at 8 p.m. 

Sheffield ; ‘ Dickens Newspaper ’ Night, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8 pan. 

West London: Reading of Dramatisation of The Battle of Life, 
at Municipal Buildings, Ealing, at 8 p.m. 
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